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ABSTRACT 



This paper opens with a story of what was once cutting-edge, 
state-of-the-art technology and its integration into preservice teacher 
preparation. It is a story of the technology, in this case video recording, 
the theories applied to its educational use, and a specific teacher training 
method- “microteaching , The historical context of microteaching with video 
recording feedback is presented. The further evolution of this technology in 
self-reflective methods is explored by considering the combination of inner 
development of the individual teacher with the outer, critical examination of 
social contexts of teaching. The final part of the paper constructs a 
critical framework for utilizing both inner, self-ref lective models of video 
feedback with models of critical video ethnography, used in overseas 
educational development work in Africa, that examine situational practice. 

The paper explores the theory foundation of these models in search of common 
principles to inform the practical use of video in new models of critical 
inquiry and reflection in professional development. (Contains 17 references.) 
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Ab^act: ms paper** opens with a story of what was once cutting-edge, state- 
ot-the-^^hnology and its integration into preservice teacher preparation. It is a 
s^ of the technology, in this case video recording, the theories applied to its 
Rational use and a specific teacher training method - microteaching. The 
■rf microteaching with video recording feedback is presented. 

The ^er solution of this technology in self-reflective methods is explored by 
considering the combimtion of inner development of the individual tMfhw with 
the outer, critical examination of social contexts of tea ching The final part of the 
p^er attempts to conduct a critical fiamework for utilizing both inner self- 
refl^ve models of video feedback with models of critical video ethno^hy 
y e author in overseas educational development work in Africa, that 
exa^e situational practice. This paper will explore the theory foundation of these 
models in s^h of common principles to inform the practical use of video in new 
models of critical inquiry and reflection in professional development. 



Once upon a time in teacher education... 



er|c 



1 C pioneering teacher educators at Stanford University in Palo Alto 

? ®T^ental 1 ^ of a new technology, video tape recording. At roughly the same time, 
^orig the f^ent of id^ contnbutmg to many facets of academe, processes of group interaction and the 
boundanes of mdividu^ growth and human potential were being explored. How do people effectively 

^ to a^otoer in group settings to a^plish gror^ 

onented t^? The fiel^ of social and humanistic psychology were at this time generating relSivel^ew 
1 e^ reaed to wery^y activity m the worlqilace. Therapy groiqis, transactional analysis, creative 
problem solving (i.e. Synectics, see Gordon, 1971) and social learning theory formed a conceptual 
envir^ent which some would use to apply to the process of teacher training. While various approaches 
situated m hu^^ co^buted ideas about the development of the individual, other approaches to 
ma^mg fte threshold of human behavioral efficiency also influenced inquiry directed towards learning 
and knowledge tramfer. Sub-fields such as cybernetics and conqjuting technology were beginning to 
m^ce ^actice thro^ research mto learning, cognition, training and the use of technology, largely 
fiom an efficiracy model (how to mcrease learning with the least possible input of resources in the least 
^oi^of toeX Research siqiporting these latter models were often funded by the US government through 

Department ofDefense related contracts in search ofmore efficient training systems. 

It was m this context that teacher educators would develop a process called microteaching, 

^ behaviors for that matti 

c^ be iden^ as a stre^ of activity which can be further atomized into discrete “micro” behaviors and 
ffiat, once identified, c^ be studied, modified, practiced and learned (Acheson, 1 964). Second, a powerful 
force m ^gmg one s be^vior is an external application of feedback, through peer interaction and 
mtern^^ ^ugh person^, self-cntique. A necessary set of pre-conditions is assumed to exist in that one 
^ to willing to acc^t the mput of feedback towards the process of self-improvement and development. 

centi^ psychological rancept, self-confiontation, is applied to this process of teacher training in small 
groups through peer feedback and self-analysis. 
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Self-confrontation then, just as now, is a process where mdivi(Ms are exposed to irfonnation 
about how others see them in an "external" view. Theoretical antecedents ^ 
fSack, feed-forward models, and behavior modificatioa In these models one s 

are re-introduced through some form of “feedback” (in this case, through videotape and vCTbal fee^ack m 
neer-critique) The v^nature of such feedback is necessarily taken m “cnticall/ by th^ividud and 
SLned 2Tirdluence desired changes in behavior based on suggested or m^led practiw ^ 

As a general practice of professional development, however, such meth^ are hi^y toe 

indiviLl (and often emotionally coupled to his or her own p^nahty and ego ^ 

immediate context of the environmental variables preset at the time of 

contexts and their influence on behavior are intentionally mmimnzed as variables " 

simSy not dealt with. In traditional models of microteaching this often has meant usmg other s^s m 
the clLs as “surrogate” pupils when modeling practice lessons. Microteachmg then and now^ajto^s to 
tapro^^t inTscrete teaching behaviors by a process of focussed o“n, ^k ^d 
modi^atiorof isolated teaching behaviors. TTius the process of teacl^ and leammg, 
v^us influences, became “technologized.” In the 1980’s, teacher “trammg’Jave way to teacher 
>eparation” with associated models built on reflective practice and constructivist educational theones. 

Video in a Reflective Practice World 

Certainly linked to Dewey's notion of critical reflection informing practice 
influence that Do^d Scohn's woik has had on the profession, it can ^ 

nrenaration live, to varying degrees, in a "reflective practice world' (Scohn, 1983). The retlectiw 
Sitioner" is a stated goal of many teacher preparation programs and a^ears m the discomse an 
Enally proposed standSds (Chiarelott and Klien, 1996). Given the different 
current ap^Sies to teacher development (holistic, authentic and socially constructe^ one ^y 
^ciotea^S have a place in a reflective practice world?" Microteachmg, as a specific meA^^teach^ 
-training", istlso still used in teacher education programs although to what ratent « diffic^t 

(1998) has pointed out a need to further explore both the theory and i^ce of doing 
pS Video technology is also described as a useful tool for self-reflection models m teacher 
development and assessment (Holodick, Scappaticci & Drazdowski, 1999). 

Self-reflection is a proven way of extending the f^^k modds used “ 
professional skills development, including microteachmg (Fneberg & taxman, 198p.H^ ag^ Ae 
mnhasis is on the “self’ in relation to professional contexts mvolvmg negotiated ^havior among 
SCes site, parents and the community. While the encouragement of reflective ^ce lead 
to iS understanding of the self in these contexts, they do not necessarily help the mdivi^ form a 
critical approach to understanding those contexts. The result may be teachers who are competrat and 
comfortSHith their own growth and development, alWt in a ^^^^ively 

unprepared and unequipped to engage in proactive ways. The improvement of mdividual I^ce thro^ 
seSSon and^fr^ssment models is assumed to lead to the macro-improvement of 
mstitutional settings for educatioa This is to be accomplished (or so it is assumed) by raising the mdividual 
to classroom as a am. of cvalaadon. S«b appmacbes m ^.y 

^^t on quantity effects achieved through, among other things, coherence witii national “ 

2Sa for proSonal growth and entry into the profession itself Reflective practice as a goal of teac 
SiLTTs echoed if the national standards (NCATE, 1997) for teaser ed^ti^pro^_ 

uses of video in these models largely reflect the same framework for seff-reflection as m 
extended form of peer-feedback. Video offers the reflective practitioner a tool to gather ^ 

the self in authen^practical settings. Video technology is now us^ m a 

emergent models of professional development, founded on theones of self-assess^t and self-reflatira 
withL»rding of practice for further analysis and reflection occumng m the 

prSessional Ivelopment models used is newly embraced constructivist theones of teachmg and leammg 
that are p rimar ily represented by the work of Vygotsky (1978). 
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TIm,ugh the looking glass: Beyond self-reflection as a professional development model 

microteaching. The professional development of the “self' Qhr.»M <>i ^ methods such as 

foae, toprevemea^ tlJwto S S SaS of to aek K, 

^een p^^rienW cawmcSto and aociajionatoCst ^^dSS'whfch 5 

collection need careful annl^ • ™ Charactenstics of video recording and data 

conation n^ careful analysis related to the intended field setting. Video recordine fand the u.se of A. 

residtmg data) c^es potential in a new paradigm of professional development Its use in models of 
diaconae on od.^ to 

much m a theory of application, itself part of ageneral theory of education. 
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providing the information and skiUs necessary for present and future graerations of learners to 
Soblemf and form solutions which are viable in a democratic and cultur^y diverse society Cnticd 
pedagogy, which forms a theory-based practice of teaching md leammg directed at the 
Sovery" of social and political inequity at the root of society ills, provides one toeory-context for 
pursuing L "meaningful use" and integration of new information technologies^ teachmg and leammg. 
hi shor^ the past uses of technology (like video) in teacher development have been ^^ted at improving 
£e inividud as an autonomous entity, capable of "improvmg" and mochfymg beteyior “ 

accepted or demonstrated ideal state. Reflective practice provides a nch ei^nsion of this mahanishc 
moSl to "skills development" but is still highly individualistic in 

pr^de a greater sense of purpose and meaning for educational activity educators need to l^k ^er 
^eld ArtoTpearl and Tony Knight (1999) have offered a convincing "general ei^ation theory 
dtaii^education, in which the use of technology, especially information technologies, would make 
sense. They posit four general requirements of a general democratic education theoty: 

1. Knowledge should be universally provided to enable all students to solve generally 

recognized social and personal problems. 

2. Students should participate in d^isions that affect their lives. 

3 Qearly specified rights should be made universally available. 

4 '. Equal encouragement should be given for success in all society’s legal endeavors. 

(Pearl & Knight, 1999, p. 2) 

Critical discussion of how the current push for technology i^tion mto t^her education and ^tog 
ip general will benefit society as a whole is sorely missing from much of the discu^ion m the h^t^^ 
MoTaccounts focus on the practical, myopic view of what works (withm hmi^ defim^ns of evaluation 
criteria) or simply examine what is possible through a limited demonstration of cuttmg-^e 
configuration of existing technology. Pearl and Knight further el^ a 9 pomt 
solviSauriculum directed at building competence for dealing with social and pei^nal problen^. 
range tom environmental issues to economic justice and mequality to workplace i^ocracy and human 
rigL, nonviolence, elimination of world poverty and, in discussing technology, challenge cumculum 

d^ocratic education to 

[Marshal] technology for socially useful purposes. Technology has intend^ and unm^d^ 
consequences. Most current presentations of a high technology future are 
need to examine how technology can be organized to better serve humamty. ^dents °eed to 
distinguish myth tom reality in the highly promoted "information society. They n^ to be 
given the opportunity to perform research that will enable them to distinguish mfo^tion 
from disinformation. Students need to be able to weigh the difficult ethical issues related to 
the use of technology, (p.38-39). 

Quite a departure tom the current discourse on integration standards most fiequently cited in technology m 
teacher education forums. 

Towards a Model for Using Video in Self and Situational Critical Reflection on Practice 

Given its historical role and limitations in earUer microteaching ^iproaches as well as in more 
ree^t vito sfll be considered n nseM tool in nlten,^ve “ 

development? Turning the camera around to explore the context and setti^ of the classr^ is 
Hauntin g task Videotaping practitioners in situ can reveal rich data for analyse both by the J 

ichCT ^engaged in t^hi*^tice), by peers (degree program candidates and ^ 

indent, ^bers wids an inKres. in the process of edncanon «, spec, Sc 

A*ta^raS^ion of tins pmcSce wbich incorjorates a cribcal awards of the classiooin a^ 
settinE for social and cultural development would be to create video <kta which exanmes not just toe 
indivi^ as an “actor” in toe setting but as a participant in toe setting itself In this model, ethnograp 
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